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Old  MAN’s  Guide, 


Healthful  old  age  is  the  moft 

valuable  and  happy  period  of  hu¬ 
man  Life.  Experience  has  ren¬ 
der’d  the  antient  more  able  than  thofe 
who  have  feen  lefs,  and  felt  lefs,  to  con¬ 
duct  themfelves  and  their  defcendants ;  and 
being  freed  from  the  empire  of  the  paf- 
fions  they  enjoy  quiet. 

Philofophy  pretends  to  this  condition 
but  age  gives  it  truly.  Whatever  their 
heirs  may  think,  it  is  worth  preferving ; 
and  in  that  fenfe  I  write  the  prefent 
Treatife. 

A  hundred  are  cut  off  at  this  advanced 
period,  by  diforders  which  a  proper  regi¬ 
men  might  have  prevented,  for  one  who 
dies  of  age,  or  its  unavoidable  effedts. 
Many  fall  by  accidents,  to  one  who  is 
fairly  call’d  away  by  nature :  and  thefe 
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accidents  and  diforders  it  is  propofed  here 
to  give  the  means  of  avoiding. 

Old  mens  difeafes  are  hard  to  cure,  but 
they  are  ealily  prevented  :  and  the  fame 
means  which  preferve  their  health  give 
happinefs.  It  muft  be  a  good  natural  fa- 
brick  which  has  preferved  itfelf  entire  fo 
long,  and  thro’  fo  many  chances ;  and 
the  fame  ftrength  will  keep  it,  perhaps, 
much  longer  together  under  a  good  re¬ 
gulation. 

Moderate  diet  and  proper  exercife  are 
the  beft  guardians  of  the  health  of  old 
and  young :  and  in  the  advanced  period 
here  confidered  there  are  two  great  pre- 
fcrvatives  befides;  thefe  are  ease  of  mind 
and  CHEERFULNESS  OF  DISPOSITION, 
both  are  the  natural  offspring  of  health  ; 
and  they  will  continue  the  blefling  to 
which  they  owe  their  origin. 

We  (hall  confider  firft  the  hale  and 
healthy  old  man;  and  afterwards  the 
weakly,  and  the  lick  :  for  our  pu;pofe  is 
firft  to  direct  thofe  how  to  preferve  health 
who  have  it,  and  afterwards  to  reftore,  or 
to  recover  it  where  it  is  attack’d  or  en¬ 
feebled  by  difeafes. 


CHAP. 
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CHAR  I. 

How  the  old  man  ?nay  know  he  is  in 

health . 

3  i  S  allow’d  that  we  know  fo  little 
of  nothing,  as  of  ourfelves:  It  has 
been  faid  principally  of  the  mind,  but  it  is 
fcarce  lefs  true  of  the  body.  The  fancying 
we  have  difeafes  will  often  bring  them 
upon  us ;  and  there  is  as  much  danger  in. 
forcing  ourfelves  to  believe  again  ft  our  feel¬ 
ing,  that  we  are  well,  when  fome  diforder 
is  in  the  body.  This  is  the  lefs  common 
error ;  but  there  are  more  inftances  of 
it  than  may  be  thought. 

To  avoid  both  let  the  old  man  read 
here  with  a  free  mind.  Let  him  not  fun- 
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pcfe,  becaufe  God  has  bleffed  him  with 
long  health,  he  is  above  the  reach  of  fick- 
nels ;  nor  negleft  the  care  which  may 
conquer,  in  its  beginning,  a  difeafe  that 
will  elfe  in  the  end  conquer  him.  Lee 
him  be  as  ready  to  acknowledge  real  dis¬ 
orders,  as  careful  to  avoid  the  imaginary* 
Health  confifts  in  a  good  digeftion  of 
the  food,  and  a  Lee  circulation  of  the 
blood.  The  appetite  and  the  condition 
of  the  ftomach  after  eating  will  fhew  the 
fir  ft ;  and  the  latter  may  be  known  beft 
by  the  pulfe. 
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That  old  performs  digeftion  Is  good,  who 
has  a  (harp  but  not  voracious  appetite  ; 
and  who  feels  no  pain  or  ficknefs  after 
meals.  To  prefer ve  this  let  him  always 
be  content  with  lefs  than  the  full  of  what 
he  could  eat :  for  the  fure  way  to  keep 
the  ftomach  in  order  is  not  to  overload 
it. 

The  time  of  feeling  the  pulfe  is  in  a 
morning,  feme  time  after  getting  up,  and 
before  breakfaft.  It  fhould  be  a  rule 
never  to  omit  this  examination.  A  con- 
ftant  and  regular  attention  to  it  will  fhew 
the  flighted:  variations ;  and  ^whenever 
fuch  happen,  care  muft  be  taken  of  the 
health. 

There  are  mechanical  methods  of  count- 
ting  the  flrokes  by  a  watch ,  but  the  plainer 
way  is  better.  The  general  regular  mea- 
fure  is  feventv-four  flrokes  in  a  minute  : 

j 

but  pulfes  differ  greatly  in  various  perfons; 
and  nature  may  be  injur'd  by  forcing  her 
toward  a  condition  fhe,  perhaps,  never 
had,  nor  requires. 

A  frequent  examination  will  inform  any 
perfon  what  is  the  condition  of  the  pulfe 
when  in  health  ;  and  the  deviations  from 
this  are  the  rules  to  know  flcknefs. 

While  an  old  man  feels  his  pulfe  re¬ 
gular,  finds  his  digeftion  good,  and  with 
a  mind  at  eafe  can  take  his  ufual  exercife 
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freely,  he  may  laugh  at  the  expectation 
of  the  next  in  inheritance  :  he  may  be  cer¬ 
tain  he  is  well ;  and  we  (hall  tell  him  how 
to  keep  fo  :  For  when  the  fault  is  feen  in 
time  it  is  eafily  remedy’d.  If  the  pulfe 
beat  too  quick  and  high  the  diet  muff  be 
a  little  lower  ;  if  too  flow,  and  weak,  the 
food  mufr  be  richer.  This  fliort  direction 
will  prevent  difeafes. 

The  doctors  will  not  thank  me  for  this, 
but  I  do  not  write  it  for  their  fervice; 
they  mu  ft  own  ?tis  true,  tho’  they  dif- 
like  the  publifliing  it.  If  men  would  pay 
more  regard  to  their  own  conftiteiions, 
they  would  want  little  of  their  affiftance  ; 
which  always  comes  too  late  to  prevent 
mifchief  •  and  often  to  relieve  it. 


CHAP.  II. 


Of  preferving  a  healthful  fate  in  old  age „ 

XERCISE  has  thro’  the  younger 
part  of  life  been  very  inftromental 
in  preferving  the  health  :  when  we  grow 
old  we  cannot  ufe  fo  much  •  and  we  muft 
therefore  be  doubly  careful  in  our  diet. 
That  will  go  off  with  exercife,  which  will 
overload  the  body  when  kept  quiet :  that 
will  nourifh  while  we  walk  abroad,  which, 
when  we  ftay  at  home,  breeds  fevers.  The 

lefs 
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kfs  exercife  we  ufe  the  lefs  we  fhould  eat; 
and  what  we  do  fhould  be  of  the  milder 
nature. 

We  muft  not  make  this  change  violent¬ 
ly  :  for  all  fudden  alterations  in  the  diet 
are  dangerous.  Our  ftrengih  for  exercife 
will  leave  us  by  degrees,  and  we  muft  re¬ 
duce  our  food  in  quantity  and  quality  ac¬ 
cordingly  ;  by  a  little  at  a  time,  not  by  a 
barfh  change  at  once. 

Winter  is  the  feafon  when  old  men  are 
lead  healthy ;  therefore  they  muft  then 
be  moft  careful.  They  are  colder  than 
young  perfons,  therefore  cold  more  afreets 
them.  The  weaknefs^of  their  circulation 
makes  them  cold,  and  this  is  known  by 
their  feeble  and  flow  pulfe.  They  will 
know  therefore  that  the  cold  weather  has 
hurt  them,  when  they  perceive  the  pulfe 
more  weak  and  flow  than  ufual ;  and  they 
muft  preferve  themfelves  againft  it ;  and 
recover  the  new  dam  ge  by  more  warmth, 
and  a  fomewhat  higher  diet. 

If  perfpiration  have  been  ftep’d  by  ex¬ 
ternal  cold,  and  no  other  ill  effect  follow, 
it  will  be  feen  by  the  urine  being  paler 
and  more  in  quantity  than  ufual.  In  this 
cafe  let  flannel  be  put  on  carefully,  it  will 
encreafe,  or  reflore  the  perfpiration,  and 
the  urine  will  come  to  its  due  colour  and 
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Quantity  :  after  that  let  it  be  very  carefully 
left  off  again. 

The  good  we  fllew  it  can  do,  proves  it 
may  alfo  do  harm.  Health  confifts  in  the 
evacuations  having  all  their  proper  courfe 
and  quantity  ;  and  flannel  will  diminifh 
one  as  much  as  it  encreafes  another. 

No  diforder  is  more  troublefome  to  old 
people  than  coftivenefs:  and  the  ufe  of  flan¬ 
nel  improperly  will  fometimes  occafion 
this ;  by  taking  off  too  much  of  the  natural 
moifture. 

By  this,  as  by  the  other  rules,  the  old 
perfon  will  fee  that  a  careful  attention  to 
his  health  is  the  only  way  to  prefer ve  it ; 
and  that  things  are  excellent  when  properly 
nfed,  which  may  otherwife  be  deftruc- 
tive. 

If  the  appetite  fail,  or  wind  opprefs 
the  ftomach  after  meals,  let  the  perfon 
take  more  air,  and  exercife  ;  and  read  or 
ftudy  lefs :  for  much  ftudy  always  hurts 
the  digeftion  ;  and  when  that  is  impaired^ 
worfe  mifehiefs  will  follow. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  diet  of  old  men . 

TT  has  been  cuftomary  to  recommend 
j|  a  particular  diet  to  old  perfons;  as  if 
one  courfe  of  living  could  fuit  all  confti- 
tutions :  but  this  is  very  wrong.  Old  men 
differ  as  much  from  one  another,  as  old 
from  young ;  and  according  to  their  fe- 
veral  conftitutions,  a  various  courfe  of 
life  is  neceffary  in  this  refpedt.  There¬ 
fore  we  fhall  eftablifh  no  peculiar  diet  as 
lit  for  every  old  perfon  ;  but  only  lay  down 
certain  general  rules.  Thefe  will  hold 
univerfally,  becaufe  they  are  calculated  for 
old  people,  merely  as  they  are  old  ;  not 
as  they  are  of  one  or  another  conftitution. 
Lighter  diet  is  more  proper  for  aged 
perfons  than  young ;  and  this  in  their  li¬ 
quors  as  well  as  folid  food. 

Beef  and  pork  Ihould  be  avoided  :  for 
the  ftomach  will  rarely  be  able  to  digeft 
thefe  when  it  is  not  affifted  by  exercife. 

Lamb,  veal,  pig,  chickens,  and  tame 
rabbet  are  very  excellent  food  for  old 
perfons;  and  out  of  thefe,  if  there  are  no 
others,  a  tolerable  management  may  pro¬ 
duce  fufficient  variety. 

No 
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No  aged  perfon  fhould  eat  more  than 
one  meal  of  folid  food  in  the  day.  The 
ftomach  will  be  able  to  manage  a  dinner 
when  the  breakfaft  and  fupper  have  been 
light :  otherwife  the  load  of  one  meai  not 
being  gone  off  before  another  is  brought 
in,  neither  will  be  digefted. 

The  fubftantial  meal  fhould  be  dinner  ; 
and  this  fhould  not  be  eaten  too  early, 
that  the  appetite  may  not  be  violent  for 
fupper.  It  has  been  obferved  ^already, 
that  the  quantity  of  food  at  a  meal  lhould 
be  lefs  for  old  perfons  than  for  young : 
and  the  older  they  grow,  the  more  this 
fhould  be  diminifhed.  This  was  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  Hippocrates ;  and  by  the  obferv- 
ance  of  it  Carnaro  lived  to  his  extreme 

aSe* 

This  regulation  principally  concerns 
dinner,  which  is  the  capital  meal :  with  re- 
fpedt  to  fupper,  the  lighter  it  is  the  better ; 
though  we  do  not  agree  with  thofe  who 
advife  the  omitting  that  meal  intirely. 
Moderation  is  the  rule  of  health  in  all 
life;  but  mod:  of  all  in  the  old  man’s 
life.  They  were  in  the  right  who  declared 
the  mifchief  of  folid  or  heavy  fuppers; 
but  the  poets  have  long  fince  faid  what 
fort  of  people  thofe  are,  who,  in  avoiding  a 
fault,  rufh  into  its  contrary.  There  is  a 
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medium  between  a  heavy  fupper  and  emp- 
tinefs ;  and  this  is  beft,  Since  all  agree 
folid  food  at  this  meal  is  wrong,  let  the 
old  man  eat  liquid  5  and  of  ail  liquid  diets, 
thofe  which  are  partly  compofed  of  milk 
are  beft. 

?Tis  only  in  the  extreme  of  age  that 
men  become  children  again  in  their  un- 
derftandings ;  but  in  their  bodily  faculties 
they  approach  this  condition  fooner :  for 
they  grow  weak  as  they  grow  aged,  and 
weaknefs  is  weaknefs  whether  it  be  in  old 
men  or  children.  For  this  reafon  the  food 
of  children  is  fit  for  them,  at  leaft  in  the 
leffer  meal.  Their  digeftive  faculties  are 
lefs  powerful ;  but  milk  is  in  a  manner 
ready  digefted.  They  want  an  eafy  nou- 
rifhment ;  and  this  affords  it,  without 
loading  the  ftomach,  or  opprefiing  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  hours  of  reft. 

Afies  milk  is  moft  eafy  of  digeftion, 
and  moft  nourifhing;  and  a  pint  of  that, 
with  a  fmall  toaft,  eaten  two  hours  before 
bed-time,  will  be  nourifhing,  and  fit  eafy 
on  the  ftomach.  The  value  of  afies  milk 
is  its  lightnefs :  that  of  the  cow  is  richer 
and  heavier.  Thofe  who  ufe  the  latter  in 
this  cafe  in  the  country  fhould  mix  it  firft 
with  equal  parts  of  foft  water  :  in  London 
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this  cafe  is  unneceffary,  thofe  who  fell  milk 
do  it  for  them. 

i  . 

There  are  many  other  methods  in  which 
milk  is  pleafant  and  proper:  milk  pottage, 
thin  rice  milk,  and  other  fuch  difhes, 
will  give  a  variety  without  having  re¬ 
coil  rfe  to  other  things.  But  fame  farther 
change  is  not  denied  them :  weak  broths 
of  veal,  chicken,  and  mutton  may  be  eat 
occasionally  j  and  gellies  honeftly  made  at 
home,  are  proper,  fafe,  and  nourifliing. 

With  this  choice,  the  old  man  need  not 
defire  meat  fuppers  5  and  thefe  things  will 
anfwer  the  double  purpofe  of  nourifhing 
and  moiftening  the  body ;  for  aged  perfons 
are  naturally  too  dry  in  their  confuta¬ 
tions. 

;  -*  *  <  ' 

The  breakfaft  is  the  only  meal  remain¬ 
ing  to  be  confidered,  and  this  is  not  a 
very  important  one.  Thofe  who  eat  no 
fupper  are  too  hungry  in  a  morning  5  and 
the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  what  they  take 
at  that  time,  and  therefore  is  the  Ids  able 
to  digeft  a  dinner. 

This  is  the  reafon  we  advife  old  per- 
fans  to  eat  fuppers,  provided  they  be  of 
a  right  kind ;  thefe  take  off  the  edge  of 
the  morning’s  appetite,  and  there  will 
remain  juft  fo  much  defire  to  eat  as  will 
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lead  them  to  get  fomething  into  the  fto- 
mach  without  loading  it. 

This  is  neceffary  to  health.  We  know 
men  may  faft  away  their  appetite  5  and 
their  power  of  digeftion  goes  in  a  great 
meafure  with  it.  The  conduct  of  the  ap¬ 
petite  regulates  the  health ;  and  this  is  not 
enough  regarded.  Young  people  may 
take  liberties  with  themfelves ;  for  nature 
is  ftrong :  but  the  older  muft  pay  more 
regard  to  her  weaknefs. 

It  is  as  eflential  to  health  not  to  keep 
the  ftomach  empty,  as  not  to  overload  it. 
Wind  is  the  confequence  of  emptynefs, 
and  this  difturbs  the  office  of  the  ftomach. 
It  fhould  be  always  kept  at  its  due  em¬ 
ployment  in  advanced  periods  of  life ;  and 
this  by  fmall  quantities  of  proper  food. 

For  thefe  plain  reafons,  breakfafts  are 
as  proper,  nay  as  neceffary,  as  fuppers.' 
Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  phlegm 
fhould  eat  lefs  at  this  meal  than  others ;  but 
all  ffiould  eat  feme.  A  cup  of  chocolate, 
not  made  too  ftrong,  is  a  good  breakfaft. 
Coffee  I  cannot  advife  generally  :  but  the 
exceptions  againft  tea,  are  in  a  great  mea¬ 
fure  groundlefs.  , 

Thofe  who  drink  a  great  quantity  of 
tea,  and  are  carelefs  in  the  making  it, 
ufing  a  bad  kind,  and  drinking  the  lafl 

didoes 


diffies  cool  and  palled,  will  unqueftion- 
ably  weaken  their  ftomachs :  but  this  is 
not  the  cafe  with  fuch  as  are  more  care¬ 
ful.  If  the  old  man  likes  tea  he  need  not 
deny  it  to  himfelf  for  breakfaft.  Let  him 
ufe  the  plain  green  tea,  of  fixteen  (hillings 
a  pound  ;  and  make  it  well :  taking  care 
water  boils,  and  allowing  fo  much  tea 
that  it  may  be  of  fufficient  (Length  with¬ 
out  (landing  too  long  upon  the  leaves. 
This  way  we  have  the  fpirit,  flavour,  and 
virtue  of  the  plant ;  whereas  weak,  half 
cold,  bad  tea  has  juft  the  contrary  qual- 
ties. 

Let  the  old  man  drink  three  moderate 
cups  of  this  tea,  with  a  little  fugar  and  a 
good  deal  of  milk  ;  and  fwallow  it  neither 
too  hot,  nor  mawkitbly  coo!.  Let  him 
eat  with  it  a  thin  flic e  or  two  of  good 
bread,  with  a  little  butter  5  and  he  will 
find  it  nourifhing  and  excellent. 

The  virtues  of  tea  thus  drank  are  as 
confiderable  as  its  bad  qualities  when  ill 
managed.  In  this  manner,  it  (Lengthens 
the  ftomach,  and  afiifts  digeftion:  it  keeps 
the  body  from  being  empty  without 
loading  it :  and  the  appetite  for  dinner 
will  be  the  better,  and  the  digeftion  alfo 
more  perfedl.  To  this  we  are  to  add, 
that  tea  in  this  quantity  is  fufficient  for 
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tlie  great  purpofe  of  diluting ;  and  that  it 
refrefhes  the  ipirits  more  than  any  other 

The  beft  drink  at  meals  is  malt  liquor, 
not  too  ftrong,  and  neither  new  nor  ftale. 
For  this  reafon  fmall  ale  is  better  than 
table-beer,  becaufe  it  will  bear  keeping  to 
a  due  time  for  fafe  ufe.  For  the  more 
cordial  liquors  wine  is  the  beft.  A  little 
of  this  is  neceiTary  to  old  men,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  conftitution  and  former 
manner  of  life,  more  may  be  born  with¬ 
out  inconvenience,  or  indeed  with  advan¬ 
tage.  The  kind  of  wine  mud  be  fuited 
to  the  peculiarity  of  the  conftitution ;  of 
which  we  (hall  treat  hereafter:  here  we 
fpeak  generally.  But  for  moft  old  perfons 
of  all  wines  fack  is  the  beft,  if  it  can  be 
obtained  pure  and  genuine. 

As  occafion  fhall  require  the  fupper 
foods  here  directed  may  be  ufed  by  way 
of  dinner  and  broths  may  be  neceffary 
fome  times  for  breakfaft.  This  will  be 
known  from  the  circumftances.  When  the 
ftomach  cannot  digeft  folids,  thefe  liquid 
nourifhments  muft  lupply  the  place  ;  and 
when  more  nourifhing  things  are  wanted,' 
a  broth  breakfaft  is  excellent.  Vipers  are 
extolled,  but  ’tis  an  idle  fancy :  I  have 
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found,  on  repeated  tryals,  broth  of  veal 
and  chickens  is  better. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  jocds  old  men  fhould  avoid. 

AFTER  direding  what  is  proper, 
we  fhall  conclude  this  article  of 
diet,  by  pointing  out  thofe  things  which  are 
hurtful  to  perfons  advanced  in  years :  and 
this  is  the  more  neceffary  becansfe  many 
of  them  are  unfufpeded. 

Every  thing  that  is  heavy,  and  hard  of 
digeftion,  muftbe  avoided:  and  tho*  vege¬ 
tables  may  be  thought  innocent,  there 
are  many  cafes  in  which  they  prove 
hurtful. 

No  general  praife,  or  general  cenfure, 
can  be  pa  fled  upon  them  in  this  refpeff ; 
for  they  differ  according  to  their  kinds  as 
much  as  animal  foods. 

Carrots  are  to  be  avoid ed*  for  no  old 
ftomach  can  digeft  them.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  potatoes  are  innocent,  and  parfnips 
are  nourifhing. 

Among  herbage  raw  fallads  fhould  be 
fhunned :  cabbage,  and  all  its  kinds, 
breed  wind,  and  are  therefore  wrong  : 
but  afparagus  is  diuretick;  and  is  excellent 

C  again  ft 
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againft  that  common  old  man’s  com¬ 
plaint,  the  gravel. 

Heavy  cheefe  fhould  be  carefully  a- 
voided  ;  and  there  is  nothing  worfe  than 
eating  too  much  butter :  but  very  fine 
Chefhire  cheefe,  or  the  parmezan  in  a 
fmall  quantity  after  other  food,  are  not 
amifs. 

All  fharp  tailed  things,  whether  food 
or  drink,  are  carefullv  to  be  fhunned. 
They  cannot  be  neutral  upon  the  flo- 
mach  $  and  they  are  much  more  likely  to 
do  harm  than  good.  Such  things  are  to 
be  confidered  as  medicines,  and  as  care¬ 
fully  ufed. 

Fruits  in  general  are  to  be  avoided  by 
old  men ;  but  of  all  others,  mod  carefully 

raw  pears. 

Wall-fruit,  and  the  other  produce  of 
our  garden  trees  and  fhrubs,  when  they 
have  grown  in  a  good  foil,  and  are  exact¬ 
ly  of  a  due  degree  of  ripenefs,  are  inno¬ 
cent  :  but  this  is  the  bed  that  can  be  faid 
of  them,  and  to  deferve  this  all  thofe  cir- 
cumdances  are  requifite ;  otherwife  they 
hurt  the  ftomach  and  often  bring  on 
cholicks. 

Cucumbers,  and  the  like  productions 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  weaken  the  diges¬ 
tion. 
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tion,  and  greatly  prevent  the  natural  and 
neceffary  fecretions. 

The  pine-apple,  the  mo  ft  pleafant  of 
all  fruit,  is  the  rnoft  dangerous.  Its  fharp- 
nefs  fleas  the  mouth,  and  ’tis  eafy  to  know 
what  effedt  fuch  a  thing  muft  have  upon 
the  ftomach  and  bowels  of  perfons  weak¬ 
ened  by  age.  I  have  known  it  bring  on 
bloody  fluxes,  which  have  been  fatal. 
There  are  feveral  kinds  of  this  fruit  force- 
what  differing  in  quality,  and  the  per¬ 
fect  degree  of  ripenefs  in  a  great  meafure 
takes  off  its  bad  effects ;  but  thefe  are  nice 
diftindtions;  and  he  who  is  wife  will  judge 
as  he  does  of  mufhrooms $  where  many 
are  dangerous,  avoid  ail. 

Befide  avoiding  things  which  are  hurt¬ 
ful  in  themfelves,  thofe  who  are  far  ad- 

* 

vanced  in  years  fhould  be  upon  their  guard 
againft  fuch  as  they  are  not  accuftom’d 
to.  Particular  conftitutions,  in  medicine, 
will  fhew  unforefeen  averfions  to  parti¬ 
cular  things :  and  it  is  the  fame  in  foods. 
Let  him  who  knows  what  agrees  with 
him  ftick  to  that.  Change  is  wrong, 
and  it  may  be  hazardous :  and  ’tis  idle  to 
run  into  the  way  of 
no  advantage. 

All  mixtures  of  food  upon  the  flomach 
are  bad ;  and  there  is  not  a  greater 

C  2  error 
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error  in  an  old  perfon  than  to  eat  of  many 
things  at  one  meal.  He  muft  not  deceive 
himfelf  by  arguing  that  all  are  innocent : 
two  things  of  known  qualities  will  often 
on  the  mixing  produce  a  third  that  is  per¬ 
fectly  different  from  them  both  :  and  thefe 
are  dangerous  trials  in  an  old  man’s  fto- 
mach. 

The  management  in  thefe  articles  is 
nearly  as  important  as  the  choice ;  and  a 
regularity  of  eating  is  the  next  care  to  the 
feleCting  proper  food,  and  fixing  on  a  right 
quantity. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  air  for  old  perfons. 

T  OTHING  contributes  more  to  health 
and  long  life  than  pure  and  good 
air  :  but  by  pure  we  are  not  to  underhand 
bleak ;  nor  are  old  men  at  any  time  to 
chufe  it. 

It  is  ftrange,  that  many  live  to  a  great 
age  in  London,  where  the  air  has  neither 
of  thefe  characters ;  where  we  breathe 
fmoak,  and  the  mixt  flench  of  a  thoufand 
putrifying  fubftances,  which  cannot  eva¬ 
porate  through  the  thick  and  foul  atmof- 
phere  of  the  place. 


But 
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But  though  none  will  queftion  the  fu- 
perior  quality  of  a  clear  country  air,  yet 
let  not  him  who  has  attained  to  a  healthy 
threefcore  and  ten,  then  think  of  leaving 
London,  to  continue  his  days  to  a  longer 
period.  They  fay  ufe  is  a  fecond  nature. 

It  becomes  nature  itfelf :  and  bad  things, 
to  which  an  old  man  has  been  very  long 
accuftomed,  are  better  than  fudden  chan¬ 
ges.  It  is  well  known,  fome  who  have 
reached  an  uncommon  date  of  life,  have 
perilhed  at  laft  by  a  fudden  change  in 
their  food  :  and  the  air  is  fcarce  of  lefs  con- 
fequence. 

He  who  would  increafe  the  period,  and 
the  healthy  condition  of  his  days  by  a 
country  air,  fhould  begin  it  at  an  earlier 
time  3  when  his  conftitution  can  better 
bear  the  fhock  of  alteration. 

In  regard  to  choice  of  air,  the  reafon 
we  declare  againft  that  which  is  too  bleak 
is  plain:  for  bleak  and  cold  are  always 
found  together.  Cold  air  chills  the  blood, 
and  in  old  men  we  want  rather  to  warm 
it.  This  is  the  air  at  the  tops  of  hills : 
and  fuch  lituations  all  old  men  fhould 
avoid. 

On  the  contrary,  the  warmed:  air  of 
the  country  is  that  of  vallies,  fheltered 
by  riling  grounds  5  but  this  is  ufually 

damp  j 
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damp  5  and  more  mifchief  will  arife  from 
it  than  good. 

Therefore  the  choice  refts  folely  upon 
a  gentle  afcent :  the  beft  place  of  all  is 
toward  the  bottom  of  a  ground,  which 
does  not  in  any  part  rife  to  a  very  great 
height ;  and  if  there  be  a  running  water 
at  the  bottom  it  is  fo  far  perfect. 

But  more  than  this  muft  be  confulted 

for  the  country  refidence  of  the  old  man, 

or  of  any  who  would  live  to  be  old.  The 
¥ 

foil  is  of  vaft  confequence  ;  and  fo  is  the  ex- 
polure.  A  clayey  bottom  muft  be  avoided  j 
becaufe  it  is  al  ways  cold,  and  the  air  about 
it  raw  and  damp.  Rains  cannot  get  thro* 
it,  and  they  lodge  till  they  are  evaporated, 
chilling  the  ground,  and  loading  the  air 
with  their  moifture. 

A  clean  gravel  is  the  beft  of  all.  The 
air  over  this  is  wrarm,  and  naturally  dry  5 
for  rain  foaks  through  it. 

The  north  and  north-eaft  winds  are 
worft  for  old  men  :  therefore  let  them 
fhelter  themfelves  from  thefe  by  a  proper 
choice  of  fttuation.  Let  the  defcent  of 
the  ground  face  the  fouth-weft ;  and  then 
the  natural  rife  will  keep  off  the  bleak  and 
cold  air  from  the  oppofite  quarters.  This 
may  be  affifted  alio  by  plantations  of  trees ; 
and  thus  the  true  feat  of  health  and  plea- 

fure 
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fure  may  be  eftablifhed,  fo  far  as  thefe  great 
points  concern  them. 

He  is  happy  who  has  made  fuch  a  choice 
in  time;  and  he  ftill  happier  who  finds  him- 
felf  now  in  good  time  to  make  it.  The  later 
fuch  a  refidence  is  chofen,  the  more  care¬ 
fully  mull  the  owner  accuftom  him  felf  to 
it :  firft  in  fummer ;  and  by  degrees  and 
at  times  at  other  periods  of  the  year.  An 
air  thus  chofen,  will  then  give  all  the  great 
articles  age  wants,  appetite,  digeftion,  and 
a  free  circulation. 

Exercife  will  be  eafy;  and  it  will  be 
pleafant  in  fuch  a  fpot :  but  let  this  be 
under  the  regulation  of  good  fenfe.  No- 
thing  is  better  than  walking  ;  but  let  not 
the  old  man  do  himfelf  more  hurt  by  a 
rafh  and  carelefs  indulgence  in  this  than  it 
can  do  him  fervice.  Let  him  never  enjoy 
the  air  but  when  it  is  in  a  condition  to  do 
him  good,  nor  venture  upon  the  ground 
but  when  it  is  fit  for  his  feet. 

No  country  houfe  is  without  a  garden ; 
and  the  befi:  part  of  this  will  be  a  good 
gravel  walk.  Let  it  be  open  to  the 
fouth-weft,  and  well  defended  from  the 
dangerous  quarters.  Let  it  be  laid  toler¬ 
ably  round,  that  the  water  may  not  lodge; 
and  let  it  be  kept  well  rolled,  hard  and 
fmooth. 
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In  favourable  weather  he  may  walk  iri 
pathways  in  the  fields :  but  in  fuch  as 
is  not  fo  good,  this  walk  will  be  highly 
ufeful :  let  him  never  come  upon  it  till 
the  dew  is  off  the  grafs  5  and  let  the  fetting 
fun  be  the  laft  objed:  he  fees  from  it;  even 
in  the  beft  weather. 

The  air  of  early  morning  and  of  late 
evening  is  cold  and  unwholefome :  but 
fome  hours  of  the  firft  part  of  the  day, 
paffed  conftantly  on  fuch  a  walk,  will  add 
many  years  to  life  ;  and  what  is  much 
better,  it  will  give  health  with  them. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  exercife  for  cld  men . 

% 

AIR  led  us  to  mention  already  the 
firft  of  exercifes,  which  is  walking; 
and  for  thofe  who  can  indulge  themfelves 
in  this,  there  is  none  better :  but  fceble- 
nefs  and  various  accidents  often  deny  its 
ufe  to  thofe  who  moft  of  all  want  mo¬ 
tion.  In  this  cafe,  riding  on  horfeback  is 
the  next  in  excellence.  And  the  beft 
hours  of  the  day  muft  be  chofen  for  that, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  other.  In 
fevere  weather  it  is  neceffary  to  keep  un¬ 
der  fhelter;  and  at  all  times  to  avoid  damp 
or  bleak  places. 


Diver 
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DiveiTions  afford  excellent  exAer cife. 
Bowling  is  one :  but  the  fame  care  muft 
be  taken,  that  this  be  at  a  proper  time. 
A  chariot  may  fupply  the  place  of  a  horfe 
to  thofe  who  are  more  feeble ;  and  when 
even  this  is  too  much,  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  being  driven  along  in  thofe 
chairs  which  are  made  to  run  about  gar¬ 
den-walks. 

To  thofe  who  are  fond  of  gardening, 
nothing  affords  fo  happy,  or  fo  conftant 
exercife.  We  do  not  mean  that  they 
fhould  dig,  or  weed  the  ground  :  but 
that  employment  which  will  give  exercife 
without  labour,  and  which  no  hand  will 
fo  well  perform  as  that  of  the  Mailer : 
the  trimming  of  fhrubs,  and  flowering 
plants,  the  management  of  efpaliers ;  the 
removal  of  feedling- flowers ;  the  thining  of 
fruit  upon  the  trees;  and  the  following 
and  overlooking  the  other  feveral  works. 
Here  will  at  leaf:  be  more  and  more  brifk 
walking  than  other  wife ;  and  in  many 
things  the  little  ufe  of  the  hands  will  com- 
pleat  that  exercife ;  continuing  it  perfect¬ 
ly  through  the  body. 

The  only  danger  of  this  healthy  and 
happy  courfe,  is  that  it  is  too  tempting. 
Let  him  who  falls  into  it  take  an  invariable 

D  re.o- 
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refolution,  never  to  let  his  fondnefs  for  the 
garden  carry  him  out  too  early,  or  keep 
him  cut  too  late. 


r~ 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  fuccedanewm  for  exercife. 


but  all  cannot  take  it.  The  wea¬ 
ther  will  fometimes  deny  the  ufe  of 
thofe  kinds  we  have  named  to  fuch  as  are 
mod  able  to  take  them  :  and  in  this  cafe, 
any  buftling  about  within  doors,  whether  in 
the  light  of  bufinefs  or  amufement,  will 
anfwer  the  purpofe.  The  adjufting  an 
efcritoire,  or  the  new  arranging  the  vo¬ 
lumes  in  a  book-cafe  have  often  produced 
this  good  effect ;  and  billiards,  or  other 
entertainments  which  afford  means  of  ftir- 
ring  within  the  houfe,  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofe. 

To  thofe  who  are  too  weak  for  exer¬ 
cife,  even  the  mildeft,  and  in  the  befl 
weather,  the  befl  relief  is  a  flefh-brufh  • 
and  its  eftedls  are  more  than  can  be  ima¬ 
gined.  We  know  what  we  expedt  from 
exercife;  and  in  old  men,  the  greatefl  of 
its  advantages  is  the  affifting  circulation. 
The  flefh-brufh  does  this  nearly  in  as 

great 
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great  a  degree,  excepting  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  time  :  but  to  have  the  full  benefit,  it 
muft  be  conftantly  and  frequently  repeated,. 

Another  excellent  fuccedaneum  for  ex- 
ercife  is  wafhing  the  body  with  warm 
water  and  rubbing  it  very  well  with  re¬ 
peated  dry  cloaths  afterwards.  This  has 
many  peculiar  advantages  :  the  warmth 
aflifts  perfpiration  ;  the  wa filing  opens  the 
pores  j  and  the  rubing  afterwards  is  at 
leaft  equal  to  the  effect  of  the  flefh-brufh. 
The  warmth  and  moifture  join  alfo  in 
foftening  the  fkin,  and  rendering  it  fupple  ; 
and  this  is  a  great  point,  for  it  is  apt  to 
grow  hard  and  dry  with  age. 

Care  muft  be  taken  to  avoid  taking  cold 
after  this.  The  beft  time  for  it  is  even¬ 
ing  in  a  warm  bedchamber  5  and  the  bed 
fhould  be  ready  immediately,  that  the 
perfon  may  go  into  it  hot. 

The  hands  and  feet  fhould  have  their 
full  fliare  in  this  waftiing  and  rubinsc 
for  the  circulation  is  weakeft  there,  and 
the  pores  are  moft  liable  to  be  Hoped.  The 
warm  bath  anfwers,  in  fome  degree,  this 
purpofe  ;  and  will  be  fpoken  of  hereafter  : 
but  it  is  rather  to  be  ufed  as  a  remedy  than 
a  prefervative ;  and  we  are  here  treating  of 
old  men  in  health. 

D  2  C  II  A  P. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

V 

Of  a  regulation  of  the  temper .  And  of  the 

pafions . 

WITHOUT  entering  into  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  moralift  or  preacher, 
we  may  fay  the  paffions  demand  great  re¬ 
gard  in  preferving  the  health  of  old  men. 
The  motion  cf  the  blood  in  circulation  is 
greatly  affe&ed  and  altered  by  them  ;  and 
the  nerves  fuffer  more.  The  whole  frame 
is  difordered  ;  and  I  have  often  feen  dif- 
eafe,  and  fometimes  immediate  death  the 
confequence  of  giving  full  way  to  them. 

Nothing  in  this  world  is  worth  the 
trouble  and  did  refs  men  bring  upon  them- 
felves  about  it,  by  giving  way  to  immo¬ 
derate  paffions.  Life  is  the  greatefl:  blef- 
fing,  and  health  the  next;  and  thefe  fuffer 
by  that  fond  indulgence. 

That  the  circulation  is  difordered  by 
paffions,  we  know  from  the  true  and 
certain  indication  of  the  pulfe.  In  anger 
it  beats  violent  and  hard ;  in  grief  faint 
and  flow  ;  terrors  make  it  irregular ;  and 
fhame  impedes  its  motions. 
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Thefe  are  fare  notices  of  a  difordered 
circulation  5  and  old  men  cannot  bear  this 
even  for  a  time  without  damage.  The 
ftrength  of  youth  reftores  all  to  its  for¬ 
mer  ftate  when  the  guft  is  over :  hut  age 
is  weak,  and  cannot.  Philofophy  teaches 
the  governing  our  pafiions;  and  it  is  true 
wifdom.  The  old  man  fhould  love  him- 
felf  too  well  to  indulge  them.  It  is  not 
worth  his  while.  Quiet  and  regularity  of 
life  in  every  refpect  are  his  bufiiiefs :  and 
as  he  is  paft  the  fluttering  pleafures  of 
youth,  let  him  place  himfelf  above  its 
troubles. 

Good  humour,  and  a  fatisfadion  of 
mind  will  give  the  aged  many  more  years, 
and  much  happinefs  in  them.  Difcon- 
tent  and  diilurbance  wear  out  nature  :  but 
the  temper,  we  advife,  preferves  her  in 
good  condition. 

Of  all  paffions  let  the  old  man  avoid 
a  foolifh  fondnefs  for  women.  This  ne¬ 
ver  will  folicit  him,  for  nature  knows  her 
own  time,  and  the  appetite  decays  with 
the  power  ;  but  if  he  folicit  that  which 
he  cannot  enjoy,  he  will  difturb  his  con- 
feitution  more  than  by  any  other  means 
whatever  5  and  while  he  is  ihortening  his 
life ;  and  robing  the  poor  remainder 
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he  allows  of  peace,  he  will  be  only 
making  himfelf  the  ridicule  of  thofe  who 
feem  to  favour  his  vain  and  ineffectual  de¬ 
fires. 

In  paflionate  people,  what  we  blame 
as  their  fault,  is  often  their  misfortune. 
Some,  from  a  tyrannical  difpofition,  have 
fixed  this  humour  upon  themfelves  by 
cuftom,  with  no  other  caufe;  but  for  one 
of  thefe  there  are  a  hundred  whofe  fury 
of  temper  is  owing  to  a  diforder  in  their 
body. 

We  know  madnefs  is  a  difeafe  ;  and  vio¬ 
lent  paffion  is  a  temporary  madnefs.  This 
alfoarifes  often  from  a  redundance  of  hu¬ 
mours,  and  medicines  will  cure  it. 

Let  the  paflionate  old  man  conflder, 
that  he  hurts  himfelf  more  than  any  body 
elfe,  by  his  anger ;  and  he  will  then  with 
to  be  cured  of  its  tyranny.  Let  him 
examine  himfelf,  whether  it  be  a  diforder 
of  his  mind  ;  and  his  phyfician,  whether  it 
lie  in  his  body.  In  the  firfl:  cafe  the  re¬ 
medy  is  philofophy ;  but  in  the  latter,  a 
few  medicines  will  reftore  him  to  temper: 
to  that  temper  on  which  his  life  and  hap- 
pinefs  depend. 

Let  the  hafty  old  man  cool  himfelf  by 
phyfic  and  a  low  diet :  and  let  him  who 
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Is  melancholy  and  gloomy  banifh  the 
everlafting  fear  of  death  by  warmer 
foods,  cordial  medicines,  and  that  belt  of 
cordials,  wine.  Thefe  will  drive  away 
much  more  than  the  apprehenfion  of 
death,  they  will  put  off  the  reality :  for 
melancholy  would  have  funk  the  feeble, 
long  before  his  time. 

Of  all  ftates  in  the  mind  a  difturb’d 
hurry  of  the  nerves  is  moft  to  be  avoided. 
The  blood  and  fpirits  are  diforder  ’d  by 
this  much  more  than  by  exercife  or  bodi¬ 
ly  motion  ;  and  they  are  much  longer  in 
coming  to  theinfelves  again.  Exercife 
ceafes  abfolutely  when  his  over  :  but  the 
ftorms  of  the  mind  leave  a  fwelling  fea, 
which  ftrength  of  body  alone  can  calm : 
and  in  age  this  ftrength  is  faint. 

No  difeafe  is  more  mifchievous  to  weak 
old  perfons  than  a  purging  :  and  I  have  feen 
this  brought  on  inftantly  by  a  fit  of  pal- 
lion,  or  a  fright.  Medicines  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  relieve  the  patient  in  vain. 
That  which  would  have  been  Hop’d,  if 
natural,  by  a  fpoonful  of  chalk  julep,  or 
a  dofe  of  diafeordium,  has  in  this  cafe  re¬ 
duced  the  perfon  to  a  Ikeleton,  and  funk 
him  into  the  grave  in  fpite  of  all  help. 
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Why  fhculd  the  old  man  difturb  his 
mind  with  paffion  ?  or  what  fhould  he 
dread  ?  Death  is  his  great  terror  5  and 
he  is  very  abfurd  who  brings  it  on  by 
lefler  fears. 

Joy,  tho’  only  a  greater  degree  of  fatif- 
faddion,  is  in  a  violent  or  outrageous  de¬ 
gree  as  hurtful  as  the  other  paffions :  it 
hurries  the  circulation  vehemently  and  ir¬ 
regularly  ;  it  exhaufts  the  fpirits  ;  and  it 
has  often  occafioned  hidden  death.  Iris 
a  violence  of  youth  ;  it  belongs  to  that 
period  of  life  properly  :  that  can  bear  it, 
and  to  that  let  us  leave  it.  Let  the  old 
man  be  as  the  quakers  in  this  point,  al¬ 
ways  chearful  but  never  merry. 

Laft  let  me  caution  the  aged  man  who 
would  be  happy,  and  would  live  much 
longer,  to  combat  with  ail  his  power 
that  dangerous  enemy  covetoufnefs.  !’Tis 
known  univerfally,  and  we  have  facred 
atteftation  of  it,  that  too  earned  careful- 
nefs  brings  age  before  its  time ;  and  in 
age  it  brings  death  prematurely.  The 
old  are  in  no  danger  of  extravagance, 
and  the  care  of  heaping  up  for  others, 
when  it  fhortens  their  own  life,  is  more 
than  any  heir  can  deferve  from  them. 

Eafe 
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Eafe  and  good  humour  are  the  great  in¬ 
gredients  of  a  happy  life,  and  the  principal 
means  of  a  long  one.  The  whole  leflon 
extends  but  thus  much  farther,  that  the 
old  man  love  life  fo  well,  and  value  fo 
litde  all  the  accidents  that  belong  to  it, 
that  he  do  hot  give  a  vain  attention  to  a 
part  which  may  rob  him  of  the  whole, 

CHAP.  IX. 

Of  Jleep  for  old  mem 

INtemperance  has  converted  day  into 
night,  in  the  courfe  of  the  gay  young 
world ;  but  this  needs  not  influence  thofe 
in  years.  Midnight  entertainments  are 
no  part  of  the  oeconoray  of  their  peace- 
ful  lives;  therefore  they  may  come  nearer 
to  the  courfe  of  nature. 

The  quantity  of  fleep  is  a  material  ar¬ 
ticle  ;  and  the  time  not  lefs.  The  old 
man  has  been  cautioned  againft  the  cold 
air  of  evenings ;  and  after  a  light  fupper, 
and  an  hour  or  two  of  focial  converfation 
with  his  family  and  his  neighbours,  bed 
will  be  his  belt  place. 

Sleep  was  intended  to  recruit  nature, 
and  reftore  the  wafted  fpirits.  This  is 
neceflTary  to  all  perfons ;  but  to  the  aged 
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moil,  becaufe  they  can  lead  bear  the 
wafte  of  them.  The  paffions  will  dis¬ 
turb  all  confutations,  bat  thofe  of  old 
perfons  moft :  deep  compofes  thefe.  There¬ 
fore  Vis  of  excellent  ufe  to  them  :  and 
they  may  indulge  in  it  longer  than  the 
young. 

Six  hours  is  as  much  as  a  perfon  in  the 
prime  of  life  fhould  deep  •>  but  in  age 
eight  or  ten,  according  to  the  peculiar 
conftitution,  will  be  more  proper. 

The  natural  feafon  of  deep  is  night,  and 
let  the  old  man  go  to  bed  in  fuch  time 
that  he  may  pafs  thefe  hours  of  red:  with¬ 
out  breaking  in  upon  the  morning.  In 
general  the  moft  healthful  cuftom  is  to  go 
to  bed  at  ten  at  night,  and  rife  at  eight  in 
the  morning. 

If  the  mind  be  hurry’d,  or  from  any 
other  caufe  the  perfon  finds  he  cannot 
compofe  himfelf  to  reft  foon  after  going 
to  bed,  let  him  ftill  rife  at  the  fame  time 
the  following  morning  :  and  the  next 
evening  prepare  himfelf  for  better  deep. 
Let  him  go  into  a  warm  bath  ;  and  in¬ 
dulge  himfelf  with  a  glal's  of  wine,  be¬ 
yond  the  ordinary  allowance,  a  little  be¬ 
fore  bed  time.  This  will  take  off  his 
watchfulnefs ;  and  he  will  fink  into  the 
moft  pleafing  dumber. 
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The  contrary  practice  of  lying  in  bed 
in  the  morning,  to  make  up  for  want  of 
ileep  at  night,  is  every  way  extreamly 
wrong.  As  nothing  refrefhes  like  feafon- 
able  fleep,  nothing  weakens  and  deje&s 
a  perfon  more  than  long  lying  in  bed 
in  the  morning.  There  is  alfo  this  far¬ 
ther  ill  confequence,  that  the  perfon  is 
never  ileepy  again  at  the  due  time  of  the 
evening  fucceeding;  and  thus  what  was  at 
iirft  an  accident,  becomes  by  indulgence 
acuftornj  the  more  difficult  to  be  con¬ 
quer’d  and  the  more  hurtful. 

He  who  has  obferved  a  temperate  diet, 
and  goes  to  bed  regularly  at  ten  o’clock, 
will  naturally  wake  towards  eight :  and 
when  he  wakes  let  him  get  up  :  he  will 
then  be  in  fpirits  for  the  day.  If  on  the 
contrary  he  lies  doling,  he  will  get  into  a 
weakening  fweat :  and  he  will  be  low  fpi- 
rited  during  the  following  day.;  and  wak« 
ing  and  watchful  at  night. 

On  thefe  little  clrcumftances  do  the 
health  or  licknefs,  the  happlnefs  or  un- 
calinefs  of  old  perfons  depend  in  a  great 
meafure.  We  do  not  perceive  them,  or 
we  overlook  them-:  let  us  be  for  the 
future  more  careful.  There  is  no  pain  in 
the  living  regularly  in  old  age ;  and  the 
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confequence  of  it  is  certain,  a  longer  life, 
and  every  day  of  it  more  agreeable. 

CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  particular  faults  in  old  mens 

conjlitutions . 

ITHERTO  we  have  treated  of  the 
condition  of  perfons  advanced  in 
years  who  are  healthy:  and  the  rules  we 
have  laid  down  are  for  preferving  and 
continuing  that  date.  He  who  ob- 
ferves  them  duly  will  not  fail  of  fuccefs. 

We  now  fhall  confider  the  feveral 
faults  in  the  conftitution  at  this  period 
of  life;  and  the  difeafes  rifing  from  them. 
The  old  man  may  be  fo  far  his  own  doc¬ 
tor,  as  to  amend  the  general  diflempera- 
ture  of  his  body,  and  to  prevent  thofe 
difeafes:  but  if  he  fall  into  them,  by 
negledt  of  thefe  cautions,  or  in  fpite  of 
their  force,  let  him  then  call  in  the 
phyfcian.  We  can  advife  him  how  to 
preferve  health  when  he  has  it  $  and 
how  to  remedy  general  difcrders  fo  as 
to  prevent  more  particular  ones,  if  a  due 
regimen  may  do  that :  but  he  is  a  very  ill 
judge  of  the  human  frame,  who  will  pre¬ 
tend  to  remedy  its  difeafes  without  know- 
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ledge  in  its  ftru&ure,  and  the  virtues  of  re¬ 
medies  :  and  he  would  be  a  bad  member 
of  fociety  who  gave  fuch  advice.  It  were 
as  eafy  to  teach  any  other  art  by  writing  ; 
and  as  rational  to  attempt  making  a 
watchmaker,  or  a  fhipbuilder,  by  defcrip- 
tions  of  the  tools.  The  whole  life  of  the 
phyfician  fpent  in  attention  and  experi¬ 
ence  hardly  qualifies  him  for  the  un¬ 
dertaking  :  how  then  fhould  a  few  words 
give  due  information  ? 

CHAP.  XL 

Of  a  fulnefs  of  blood. 

AN  over-fullnefs  of  blood  naturally 
brings  on  a  redundance  of  the  o- 
ther  humours :  for  as  they  are  feparated 
from  the  blood,  they  naturally  encreafe 
with  it  in  quantity  ;  and  the  one  or  the 
other  may,  and  naturally  will,  occaiion 
diforders  ;  much  more  both. 

The  old  man  may  know  he  has  too 
much  blood  in  his  veins  from  thefe  plain 
fymptoms :  his  pulfe  will  be  full  and 

ftrong,  and  quicker  than  it  fhould  ;  his 
complexion  ruddy;  and  his  urine  high 
coloured.  The  veins  alfo  will  be  fwelied, 
and  his  breathing  difficult. 
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The  occafion  of  all  this  has  been  too 
large  feeding,  and  too  little  exercife : 
therefore  the  plain  method  to  abate  the 
fymptoms,  and  prevent  the  mifchief  they 
threaten,  is  by  more  motion,  and  an  ab- 
itemious  diet. 

This  is  the  change  to  be  made  :  but  it 
miiii  not  be  fudden.  We  have  obferved 
before,  that  all  hafty  alterations  are  dan¬ 
gerous  ;  but  as  this  is  flowly,  let  it  be  re¬ 
gularly  brought  on.  As  there  is  in  fuch  a 
cafe  no  difeafe  come  on  as  yet  from  the 
fulnefs,  there  will  not  any  come  on  during 
a  gradual  courfe  of  emptying  the  vefiels 
by  this  practice.  Nature  will  be  relieved 
thus  in  a  fatisfadtory  manner,  whereas  Hie 
would  have  been  too  violently  diflurbed 
by  a  (hock. 

The  fir.fl  rule  is  to  retrench  one  third 
part  from  the  fiefh  eaten  at  dinner ;  of 
whatever  kind  that  be.  We  have  advifed 
the  abftaining  from  beef  and  pork  :  but 
in  this  cafe  mutton  fhould  be  alio  let 
alone,  or  very  rarely  eaten;  and  the  din¬ 
ner  being  made  folely  of  the  tender  and 
young  meats  in  this  reduced  quantity  ;  and 
the  next  care  muft  be,  that  thefe  are  al¬ 
ways  well  and  thoroughly  done. 
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Let  the  perfon  rife  an  hour  before  the 
nfual  time  in  a  morning,  and  every  day 
encreafe  the  quantity  of  exercife  a  little : 
but  with  great  care  not  to  go  out  at  im¬ 
proper  hours  to  endanger  taking  cold.  In 
getting  rid  of  one  evil  let  us  not  run  into 
another.  This  fulnefs  is  a  date  in  which 
difeafes  are  mod  eafily  brought  on,  and 
will  be  mod  violent.  Colds  are  very 
dangerous  to  people  in  this  condition, 
and  therefore  are  mod  carefully  to  be 
avoided. 

The  pulfe  will  ihew  whether  this 
method  reduces  the  redundance :  and  if 
it  do  not  take  a  viflble  effect  in  five  days, 
it  will  be  proper  to  be  blooded.  After  this 
the  fame  regimen  will  compleat  the  bud™ 
nefs,  and  there  will  be  no  need  for 
medicines. 

If  all  this  fail,  the  warm  bath  every 
other  day  will  probably  anfwer  the 
purpofe.  In  all  old  mens  cafes  ?tis  bed 
to  avoid  medicines,  if  it  could  be  done 
with  fafety  ;  for  they  didurb  the  conditu- 
tion  :  and  the  bed  guard  of  thefe  perfons 
health  is  quietnefs. 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


Of  wafting  and  decay . 


ITHEN  old  perfons  fall  into  this 
V  V  condition,  it  generally  carries  them 
off.  But  many  may  be  faved  by  timely 
care,  to  whom  no  remedies  will  be  of 
fervice  after  a  firft  negleit.  While  the 
flomach  is  able  to  digeft  any  thing,  there 
is  hope  of  recovery ;  but  when  its  power 
is  loft,  food  and  phyfick  are  thrown  down 
the  throat  in  vain. 

When  an  old  man  perceives  his  flefh 
wafting,  and  his  ftrength  and  fpirits  fail¬ 
ing,  let  him  take  good  nourifhment,  and 
adapt  it  to  the  condition  of  his  ftomach. 
If  it  be  too  ftrong,  or  if  he  take  too  much, 
the  digeftive  faculty,  impaired  by  general 
weaknefs,  cannot  manage  it.  He  will  haf- 
ten  his  death  by  fuch  a  conduit. 

The  rule  is  to  eat  only  innocent  and 
nourishing  things,  and  thefe  in  moderate 
quantities  :  chicken,  young  lamb,  and  veal 
boiled  down  almoft  to  jelly,  are  the  pro¬ 
per  foods  for  dinner,  and  of  thefe  let  him 
eat  lefs  than  his  appetite  demands. 

Two  hours  before  dinner,  let  him  take 
half  a  pint  of  chicken  broth ;  and  as  his 
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his  ftomach  flrengthens,  veal  or  mutton 
broth ;  and  the  fame  one  hour  after  his 
light  dinner. 

Let  the  breakfaft  be  a  yolk  of  an  egg, 
beaten  up  with  half  a  pint  of  affes  milk, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  conferve  of 
rofes :  and  his  fupper  veal  broth  nearly 
boiled  to  a  jelly. 

Every  af  ternoon  let  him  take  half  a  pint 
of  affes  milk  alone  :  and  while  this  is  doing, 
let  there  be  no  violent  evacuations.  A 
purging  would  be  definitive 3  and  morn¬ 
ing  fweats  are  very  hurtful.  Let  him  there¬ 
fore  rife  early  :  and  to  compleat  the  cure, 
let  him  believe  thefe  methods  will  perform 
it :  an  eafy  mind  will  do  more  than  food 
or  phyfic. 

Quiet,  good  humour,  and  complacen¬ 
cy  of  temper  will  prevent  half  the  difeafes 
of  old  people  3  and  cure  many  of  the 
others. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Againjl  Jharp  humours . 

H  E  firft  fign  of  fharp  humours  in 
jf  the  bodies  of  old  perfons  is  an  un- 
eafinefs  at  the  ftomach :  then  comes  on 
a  want  of  appetite,  with  four  belchings, 
wind,  purgings,  and  defludtions;  third:, 
and  a  feverifh  difpofttion. 

The  fault  lies  originally  in  the  ftomach  ; 
and  generally  an  irregular  diet  has  been 
the  caufe  :  high  fauces,  bad  wines,  and 
fpicy  foods.  The  fir  ft  ftep  to  a  cure  is 
to  abftain  from  thefe  5  and  life  depends 
upon  it :  for  to  aggravate  thofe  fymptoms 
is  to  deftroy  the  conftitution  utterly  :  in¬ 
curable  fevers,  or  fatal  purgings  follow. 

The  beft  beginning  is  by  a  vomit:  and 
after  this  the  diet  muft  be  all  of  the  mild 
and  cooling  kind.  Every  morning  let  the 
perfon  take  two  fpoonfuls  of  fyrup  of  fnails 
made  by  bruifing  them  with  fugar,  and 
hanging  them  up  in  a  flannel  bag  till 
the  juice  runs  out :  and  at  meals,  let 
the  drink  be  a  tea  made  of  marfbmallow 
and  liquorice-root,  with  one  third  part 
milk,  and  drank  juft  warm.  If  the  fkin 
grow  yellow,  or  the  white  of  the  eyes 
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appear  of  that  colour,  a  dofe  of  rhubarb 
once  in  three  days  will  be  needful.  The 
heft  method  of  taking  it  is  by  chew- 
ing. 

This  is  as  much  phyfick  as  we  would 
have  the  old  man  ufe  in  fuch  a  cafe :  the 
reft  mu  ft  be  done  by  a  proper  regimen  :  let 
him  regulate  his  paffions :  violent  anger 
will  increafe  this  diforder  more  than  the 
moft  improper  foods.  Let  him  alfo  ba- 
nifh  fear.  If  he  thinks  himfelf  in  dan¬ 
ger,  he  will  bring  on  that  danger. 

He  mu  ft  never  overload  his  ftomach  ; 
nor  ever  fuffer  it  to  be  empty.  Once 
in  two  hours  he  fhould  fwallow  feme- 
thing.  Jellies  of  hartfhorn,  truly  made, 
are  excellent ;  but  they  muft  be  prepared 
at  home  :  for  cheating  is  fo  eafy,  and  the 
true  method  with  hartfhorn  only  is  fo  te¬ 
dious,  that  few  who  make  them  for  fale 
will  do  it  honeftly. 

Often  this  complaint  rifes  from  a  ftop- 
page  of  perfpiration  in  fome  part,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  feet.  Then  the  bufinefs  is  to 
bring  it  on  again  by  additional  warmth  :  as 
by  flannel  locks  and  yarn  ftockings.  This 
will  in  many  cafes  alone  perform  the  cure  ; 
and  in  all  others,  where  fuch  a  ftoppage 
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has  been  a  part  of  the  caufe,  it  will  affift 
the  other  methods. 

The  pulfe,  which  was  at  firft  too  quick, 
will  grow  moderate  as  thefe  cautions  take 
place,  and  this  promifes  a  cure.  To  corn- 
pleat  it,  the  patient  muft  go  to  bed  in 
time,  and  ufe  moderate  exercife  in  the  beft 
hours  of  the  day.  He  muft  eat  no  fat 
meats,  drink  little  wine,  and  avoid  care 
and -uneaflnefs  of  mind. 

If  he  do  not  deep  well,  he  muft  take  a 
fmall  dofe  of  fyrup  of  diacodium  every 
night. 

This  method  will  reftore  him  to  health, 
and  it  muft  be  preferved  with  due  care 
afterwards,  elfe  relapfes  in  this  cafe  are 
frequent.  A  vomit  once  in  fix  weeks, 
and  a  dofe  of  rhubarb  every  ten  days, 
with  a  careful  diet,  will  make  this  a 
very  healthy  conftitution. 

The  great  care  is  taking  the  defecft  in 
time ;  for  new  diforders  are  eafily  con¬ 
quered,  but  eftabliftied  ones  are  too  ob~ 
ftinate  for  fuch  conftitutions. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  pains  and  inflammations . 

TT  is  proper  to  treat  of  thefe  together, 
j{  becaufe  they  generally  come  together 
We  need  not  tell  the  old  man  where  he 
is  in  pain :  but  he  mull  examine  careful¬ 
ly  whether  there  be  inflammation  with 
it. 

This*  he  will  know  by  his  pulfe  beat¬ 
ing  hard  and  quick,  and  by  high  coloured 
urine :  his  flefh  alfo  will  be  hotter  than 
ufual.  When  pains  come  on  without  thefe 
fymptoms,  warmth  in  the  part,  and  pa¬ 
tience  are  the  remedies :  they  mud  be 
confidered  as  the  lot  of  age,  and  born  ac¬ 
cordingly  :  but  when  thefe  fymptoms  join 
with  them  they  threaten  dangerous  confe- 
quences. 

The  fir  A:  ftep  is  bleeding  :  and  this  with 
abflinence  from  all  hot  foods  often  per¬ 
forms  the  cure. 

If  there  be  no  relief,  the  next  day  but 
one  a  vomit  will  be  proper.  If  the 
body  be  coflive,  it  inflames  all  the  fymp¬ 
toms  ;  and  if  purges  be  given,  they  in- 
creafe  the  violent  motion  of  the  blood : 
and  therefore  do  more  hurt  than  fervice. 
Cooling  and  oily  glyfters  are  the  proper 
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method ;  and  theyfhould  be  repeated  every 
morning. 

The  diet  muft  be  light  and  cool :  all 
folid  foods  fhould  be  omitted  for  the  firft 
four  or  five  days,  and  in  their  place  afles 
milk  fhould  be  taken  :  and  chicken  broth 
and  jellies  muft  be  the  nourifhment  dur¬ 
ing  this  period. 

After  this,  as  the  diforder  abates,  the 
ftrength  muft  be  confidered;  and  by  de¬ 
grees  the  ufual  diet  fuch  is  as  here  recom¬ 
mended  for  healthy  old  men  may  be  in¬ 
troduced.  But  this  muft  be  done  gradu¬ 
ally,  and  with  great  caution;  otherwife,  a 
fudden  change,  from  low  to  richer  diet, 
will  certainly  bring  on  the  complaint  again  * 
and  worfe  inflammation. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Of  faxes. 

AGED  people  bear  a  too  coftive  ha¬ 
bit  much  better  than  they  do  fluxes 
or  purgings :  for  they  are  eaflly  weakened  ^ 
and  nothing  does  it  more  than  thefe. 

The  great  rule  in  old  men’s  diforders 
is  to  take  them  in  time.  This  will  be  cured 
by  proper  diet  when  it  is  regarded  early : 
otherwife'  medicines  muft  be  called  in, 
and  perhaps  they  will  be  ineffectual. 

The  quantity  of  folid  food  fhould  be 
abated ;  but  it  fhould  not  be  left  off  whol¬ 
ly.  The  drink  fhould  be  made  of  burnt 
hartfhorn  and  comfry  root,  two  ounces  of 
each  boiled  in  two  quarts  of  water  to  three 
pints,  the  liquor  poured  clear  off,  and  drank 
warm  with  a  little  red  wine. 

Rice-milk,  with  fome  cinnamon  boiled 
in  it,  is  excellent  for  breakfaft;  and  rice¬ 
pudding  for  fupper ;  two  hours  before  bed¬ 
time.  Sea-bifcuit  fhould  be  eat  inftead  of 
bread,  and  the  patient  muft  ufe  more  than 
ordinary  exercife,  to  promote  perfpira- 
4ion» 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  the  gravel  and  Jlone . 

OLD  perfons  are  very  fubjedt  to  ob- 
ftrudtions  in  the  urinary  paflages  5 
and  the  various  degrees  of  the  gravel  and 
ftone  follow.  Thefe  are  diforders  difficult 
of  cure  5  but  they  are  eafily  prevented  in 
moft  conftitutions. 

Let  thofe  who  are  fubjedl  to  flight  com¬ 
plaints  of  this  kind  avoid  wine,  and  fup- 
ply  its  place  by  beer  of  a  due  ftrength. 

Let  the  diet  be  cooling:  and  in  regard 
to  exercife,  the  rule  is  moderation.  Vio¬ 
lent  motion,  or  reft  for  a  long  time  toge¬ 
ther,  are  equally  wrong.  Let  the  patient 
walk  every  day  in  the  proper  hours ;  and 
when  the  weather  does  not  permit  that, 
let  him  ufe  the  fame  exercife  in  his  cham¬ 
ber. 

\ 

When  fits  come  on,  let  him  take  man¬ 
na  and  oil :  this  is  an  eafy  and  effectual 
medicine.  Two  ounces  of  manna  ffiould 
be  diflolved  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  and 
fix  fpoonfuls  of  fallad  oil  added  to  it.  A 
fpoonful  of  this  taken  every  half  hour  will 
ftay  upon  the  ftomacbf,  aflwage  pain,  ftop 
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the  vomitings  which  often  attend  this 
complaint  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  procure 
ftools  :  and  while  it  eafes  the  cholicfc 
pains  will  give  paffage  to  the  Hone. 

This  is  the  courfe  in  the  violence  of  a  fit. 
When  it  is  perceived  coming  on,  an  infn- 
fion  of  burdock  root  fix’d,  is  the  befi 
remedy.  Two  ounces  of  the  frefh  root 
and  a*  quart  of  boiling  water  poured  on  it 
makes  this  infuiion.  The  liquor  is  to  be 
ftrained  off  as  foon  as  cold  :  and  half  a  pint* 
a  little  warmed  again,  with  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  milk,  and  fweetened  with  honeys 
is  to  be  taken  every  four  hours. 

This  is  the  medicine  lately  publifhed 
for  the  gout ;  and  which  many  are 
now  taking  for  that  difeafe  with  great 
fuccefs.  The  go  a  and  gravel  are  nearly 
ally’d,  and  it  is  no;  h  range  the  fame  remedy 
is  fo  eff  dual  alfo  m  this  cafe.  The 
wonder  is,  that  a  plant  of  great  virtue* 
and  fo  common,  has  been  fo  long  negled- 
ed  by  the  pr  4difers  of  phylick. 

Of  the  gout  it  would  be  vain  to  treat 
here.  ’Tis  a  peculiar  iubjed,  and  requires 
a  larger  cooipafs  than  any  fingle  article 
can  be  allowed  in  this  work :  and  it  has 
been  confidered  feparateiy  in  that  treatife. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


Of  'weaknefs. 


OL  D  men  muft  expedt  a  decay  of 
ftrength:  and  it  would  be  as  idle  to 
call  it  a  difeafe,  as  vain  to  think  of  re¬ 
medies.  But,  befides  this  which  is  natu¬ 
ral  and  neceffary,  weaknefs  is  fometimes 
accidental,  and  it  may  thus  be  remedied. 

Great  evacuations,  intenfe  ftudy,  violent 
paflions,  or  a  too  low  diet  will  fometimes 
bring  it  on  before  the  natural  time,  and 
a  proper  care  and  regimen  may  remove 
i  U 

A  lownefs  of  the  pulfe,  feeblenefs  of 
the  limbs,  a  palenefs  of  the  face,  wade  of 
flefh,  and  low  fpirits  are  the  fymptoms 
by  which  this  is  known  $  and  the  remedies 
are  cordial  medicines,  and  a  fomewhat 
richer  diet. 

The  medicine  I  have  found  mod  effec¬ 
tual  is  this ;  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  faf- 
fron,  a  dram  of  cinnamon,  and  an  ounce 
of  confedtion  alkermes  in  a  quart  of  white 
wine :  when  this  has  flood  two  days  it 
fhould  be  poured  off,  and  half  a  wine- 
glafs  of  it  drank  once  a  day. 


Reft 


I 
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Reft  of  mind  and  body  are  alfo  in  this 
cafe  great  articles  toward  the  cure.  Let  not 
the  patient  think  he  is  in  danger:  let  him 
venture  to  eat  fomewhat  richer  meats, 
but  in  a  moderate  quantity,  and  indulge 
in  one  extraordinary  glafs  of  wine  at  every 
meal. 

Let  him  rife  early ;  but  not  go  out  ’till 
the  air  is  well  warmed  by  the  fun,  and 
the  dews  are  difperfed.  If  he  refide  in 
London  at  the  time,  let  him  immediately 
go  into  the  country  :  if  he  be  too  loofe  in 
his  bowels  let  him  check  it  moderately  by 
the  means  we  have  direfted  ;  and  let  his 
malt  liquor  be  ftrong  of  the  hop. 

Between  breakfaft  and  dinner  let  him 
every  day  take  a  yolk  of  a  new  laid  egg 
beat  up  in  a  glafs  of  ftrong  white  wine. 
The  company  of  agreeable  friends  will  be 
the  beft  medicine  in  an  evening ;  and 
good  broth  his  fitteft:  fupper. 


\ 
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CHAP.  XX. 

Of  the  afthma . 

HIS  is  a  common  complaint  with 
aged  perfons  j  and  there  is  none 
more  troublefome.  ’Tis  difficult  of  cure  : 
but  relief  is  eafy:  and  it  will  depend  as 
much  on  the  air  as  all  other  confiderations 
together. 

The  great  care  in  this  refped:  is  that 
the  air  of  the  place  be  neither  thick  nor 
damp. 

The  fmoak  of  London  is  very  bad  * 
and  the  ill  fmells  from  many  of  the  trades 
carried  on  there  is  as  hurtful.  No  perfon 
.  fubjedt  to  an  afthma  ffiould  live  near  tan¬ 
ners  in  the  country,  nor  tallow  chandlers, 
or  the  like  offenfive  trades  in  London. 

Exercife  at  proper  times  is  vaftly  bene¬ 
ficial  in  this  cafe.  Walking  or  riding  be¬ 
fore  dinner  and  fupper  are  particularly 
.  proper. 

Frequent  wafhing  the  feet  in  warm 
water,  with  good  robing  with  dry  cloaths 
afterwards,  is  alfo  highly  ferviceable. 

All  cold  and  vifcous  foods  muft  be 
avoided.  The  ftomach  muft  not  be  fuf- 
fered  to  be  empty,  nor  muft  it  be  loaded. 

The 
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V 

The  food  fhould  be  of  the  richeft  kind 
that  is  proper  for  perfons  advanced  in 
years  ;  and  to  afiift  digeftion  two  or  three 
difhes  of  good  tea5  made  carefully  and 
taken  with  little  fugar  and  without  milk5 
fhould  be  drank  conftamly,  two  hours  and 
a  half  after  dinner. 

Vegetables  fhould  be  avoided,  and  one 
great  caution  fhould  be  not  to  drink  too 
much  of  any  liquor  whatsoever. 

Bleeding  is  ufually  neceffary  ;  and  the 
condition  of  the  blood  will  Shew  whether 
it  fhould  be  in  larger  or  Smaller  quantity  ^ 
and  whether  or  not  it  will  require  to  be 
foon  repeated. 

If  the  blood  be  fizey  thefe  repeated 
bleedings  will  be  neceffary  ;  and  the  fame 
condition  of  it  fhews  the  body  can  fpare 
thefe  quantities.  It  fhews  alfo^  that  with¬ 
out  thefe  bleedings  medicines  can  take  no 
effect. 

After  this  the  greateft  prefervative  a- 
gainft  Sharp  or  repeated  fits  is  the  famous 
gum  ammoniacum.  A  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  this  being  diffolved  in  half  a 
pint  of  water,  two  fpoonfuls  fhould  be 
taken,  according  to  the  fymptoms,  every 
night,  or  every  fecond  or  third  night. 


7 
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r  This  method  will  prevent  many  fits, 
and  abate  the  feverity  of  thofe  which  can¬ 
not  be  put  off. 

Thus  the  old  man,  even  againft  the  fury 
of  this  word:  difturbance  of  his  life,  and  all 
the  reft,  will  live  happy:  and  he  ought  to 
value  that  happinefs  the  more  becaufe  he 
will  owe  it  to  his  own  difcretion. 


